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STORMS AND AVALANCHES OF THE ALPS, 
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STORM ON THE ALPS, AS REPRESENTED BY MR. AULDJO. 


Tur Alps are one of the most attractive of those 
districts, which, in these days, form the field of the 
tourist's operations; every year they afford to hun- 
dreds of travellers a large stock both of health and 
of pleasure. The works of Nature are there dis- 
played on the grandest scale; and phenomena, which 
in all places are striking, there excite the most for- 
cible impressions of sublimity. Of the storms and 
avalanches of the Alps it could hardly enter into the 
imagination of any but an inhabitant of a mountain- 
ous region to form a conception. 

The most terrible kind of tempest which the tra- 
veller in the Alps has to encounter, is that known 

Von, XI. 





particularly by the name of Tourmente, the distin. 
guishing characteristic of which is the fine minute 
particles of dry snow, resembling dust, carried along 
through the air by the violence of the wind. Among 
the German inhabitants of Switzerland, these tem- 
pests are called Bouxen, or Gouxen. They originate 
in very fierce and impetuous whirlwinds, which lift 
up the particles of snow, newly fallen in the valleys 
and passes of the mountains, and carry it along with 
fearful velocity in masses similar to clouds. In a 
very few instants, the hollows and gorges are blocked 
up, the roads are completely covered, so as to dis- 
appear from view, and sometimes indeed the very 
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poles which have been erected to point out the direc- 
tion of the toad, iti case of a heavy fall of snow, are 
entirely buried. The traveller who is overtaken by 
a tourmente, is exposed to extreme annoyance and 
Under the irritating influence of the hard 
dry particles of snow, his skin becomes inflamed and 
swollen, sp as to cause him vefy considerable pain; 
he is obliged to keep his eyes shut, to avoid being 
blinded, and thus wanders about at the constant risk 
of falling over a precipice. 

Mr. in his Excursions in the Alps, 
speaking more particularly of that portion of them 
which is crossed by the Pass of the Great St. Ber- 
nard, says :— 


danger. 


Brocke don, 


The perilous passage of these mountains is more fre- 
quently undertaken in the Winter than is generally ima- 
gined; it is difficult to conceive the necessity or urgency 
of affairs which can lead persons at such a season through 
such scenes of danger, They are generally pedlars or 
smugglers, who mount the pass from either side in deflance 
of the snows, totrmentes, and avalanches, of these high 
regions. During the severe cold of Winter, the snow at 
this elevation forms and falls like dust; it congeals so soon 
and so hard, that the particles do not attach and form 
flakes when they touch, as in lower regions; and instead 
of consolidating beneath the pressure of the traveller's 
feet, they rise around him in powder, and he sinks to his 
middle. These snow-storms, when accompanied by violent 
winds, are called tourmentes, and ate often fatal to the 
poor wretches who encounter them; unable then to trace 
the path, they wander and fall over precipices, The ava- 
lanches, too, take their share of victims. The Summer 
avalanche is caused by the submelting of the snow, which 
undermines its support; and the mass once set in’ motion, 
descends with great violence. The avalanches of Winter 
are occasioned by the masses of snow accumulating on the 
slopes of the mountains, where it is too dry to attach firmly ; 
and when the weight of snow exceeds the supporting re- 
sistance of the surface of the ground, it slides off into the 
valley below, with a suddenness and violence which the 
monks who deseribed it, compared to the discharge of a 
cannon-ball: these are thé sort of avalanches which in the 
Winter render the approach to the hospice very dangerous. 
Near the convent the mountains are steep, and the tra- 
veller is exposed to almost certain destruction, if an ava- 
Janche fall whilat he passes; and the poor wreteh butied 
beneath the mass, is found only when the snow melts, and 
the Summer, which to him never returns, discovers the 
victim in these regions of Wiuter. 


Avalanches are one of the most terrible and extra- 
ordinary phenomena of nature to be witnessed in the 
Alps. They are not peculiar to the Alps, as they are 
to be observed in other regions where valleys lie embo- 
somed in high mountains, covered with snow; but in 
the Alps they are remarkably frequent, on account of 
the steepness of the declivities. Avalanches are of 
different kinds, according to the season of the year,— 
speaking, of course, generally. In the early part of 
the Winter they are composed of loose drift snow; at 
the end of the Winter, and in the Spring, they assume 
a more compact character, The Summer avalanches 
are composed either of a mass of ice, detached from 
a glacier, or of snow, which has been dislodged from 
the very high summits which remain Covered all the 
year round, 

Avalanches of the first kind occur when masses of 
snow, soon after a heavy fall, during a calm, are set 
in motion by a strong wind, and driven down the 
ynountain slopes, continually gathering bulk as they 
advance, until they attain an enormous size, and are 
precipitated into the valley below, in such an immense 
volume as often to cover a great part of it. As these 
masses of snow are not compact, the damage which 
they occasion is not in general very great; because 
the objects which they overwhelm can often be freed 
without having sustained any material injury. It 
happens sometimes, when these avalanches are not of 
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very great size, that the ahimal heat suffices to extri- 
cate men and cattle, by melting the snow; the air 
contained in the interstices of the stiow being stfficient 
to support life. When the avalanches are of very 
large size, speedy succour from without alone can save 
them from perishing of cold. 

The avalanches which occur at the efid of the 
Winter, and during the Spring, are occasioned by the 
rolling or sliding of masses of snow, which have been 
rendered compact aud adhesive, and are detached 
from the upper regions by a thaw, or by the force of 
their own weight, or by any other cause. Taking 
commonly a globular form, such a mass rolls down 
the declivities in the shape of an immense bail ; it its 
progress, the snow which it meets adheres to it, and 
the accumulated mass is precipitated with frightful 
velocity into the lower districts, dragging with it in its 
fall large pieces of rock, overwhelming and destroying 
houses and villages, and upfooting or lying prostrate 
whole forests of trees. It is the frequent occurrence 
of these avalanches which renders the passes of the 
Alps so dangerous to travellers in the season of 
Spring. 

The smallest sound (says Ebel,) is capable of causing a 
fall of snow, Persons who are under the necessity of 
passing the Alps in the Spring, ought to arrange to make 
the journey in compady; they should then keep at fitting 
distances from one aliother, so that in case of an avalanche 
overwhelming any of the party, the test may be able to 
afford suecour, It is neeessaty, in dangerous parts, to 
remove the bells from the horses, to set out early in the 
morning, before the sun has softened the snow, and to 
march quick, and in the greatest silenee, The precaution 
may also be taken of fiting off a pistol before passing the 
most dangerous spots; the disturbance daused in the air 
will, probably, then oeeasion the fall of the masses most 
likely to become detached, before the party is liable to suffer 
from their fall. 

The sliding avalanche is, as its name implies, the 
sliding of a body of show down a declivity ; it is 
oceasioned by the meltitig of the lower strata, which 
are immediately in contact with the watm surface of 
the earth, when the botid uniting the mass to its base 
is, literally speaking, dissolved. Of this kind of 
avalanche we have already tecurded* a very melan- 
choly instance, Which ovetifted in the attempt of 
Dr. Hamel, the Russian physician, to reach the sum- 
mit of Mont Blane in 1820; three of the guides then 
perished, and the extent of stow put in motion was 
estimated to be about 200 feet in height, 150 feet in 
breadth, and rather more than 4 foot in depth. 
Mr. Syinond says that his guides assured him that 
* pushing with yutir foot against the edge of a begin- 
ning cliff, in a bed of snow, is often sufficient to deter- 
mine the fall of an avalanche ;” and that the voices of 
then thay be attended with the same consequences. 
He tells us also that it is deemed unsafe to cut down 
the grass on very steep declivities, as it binds the 
snow to the ground, and prevents its sliding down: 
* an instance of apparent disproportion between causes 
and effects, which recalis to mind the Dutch expedient 
for securing their dykes against the encroachments of 
the sea; viz., by covering them with straw mats, 
pinned down to the ground.” 

The avalanches of Summer are formed of snow 
dislodged from the highest parts of the mountains, 
and confined in their fall to the upper region, or of 
masses of ice detached from some glacier, and gene- 
rally broken to pieces by the rocks which they en- 
counter in their descent. They are not so destructive 
to man as the other kinds of avalanches, because 
they descend only in uninhabited places. Ebel says 
that they offer a very curious spectacle : 


* See Saturday Magatine, Vol. X1., p. 212, 
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You would think tnat you saw a river of silver surrounded 
by a cloud of extremely fine snow, precipitate itself from 
high rocks; the mass augments by degrees,—it advances 
with a noise resembling thunder, prolonged by the echoes 
in the midst of the sublime silence of the Alps. 

These avalanches ordinarily take place when the 
sky is very serene, and west winds are prevalent. In 
particular districts they are frequent; and thither 
accordingly travellers often resort for the sake of 
witnessing so extraordinary a phenomenon. Simond 
thus describes the scene enjoyed from the top of the 
Wingernalp, looking towards the Jungfrau, the two 
Eigers, and some other of the highest summits on 
the Alps. 


We sometimes saw a blue line suddenly drawn across a 
field of pure white, then another above it; another and 
another, all parallel, and attended each time with a loud 
crash like cannon, producing together the effect of long- 
protracted peals of thunder. At other times, some portion 
of the vast field of snow, or rather snowy ice, gliding gently 
away, exposed to view a new surface of purer white than 
the first, and the cast-off drapery, gathering in long folds, 
either fell at once down the precipice, or disappeared behind 
some intervening ridge, which the sameness of colour 
rendered invisible, and was again seen soon after in another 
direction, shooting out of some narrow channel a cataract 
of white dust, which, observed through a telescope, was, 
however, found to be composed of broken fragments of ice 
or compact snow, many of them sufficient to overwhelm a 
village if there had been any in the valley where they fell. 
Seated on their chalet’s roof, the ladies forgot they were 
cold, wet, bruised, and hungry, and the cup of smoking 
café au fait stood still in their hand, while waiting in 
breathless suspense for the next avalanche, wondering 
equally at the death-like silence intervening betweep each 
and the thundering crash which followed. I must own 
that, while we shut oyr ears, the mere sight might dwindle 
down to the effect of a fall of snow from the roof of a house; 
but when the potent sound was heard along the whole 
range of many miles, when the time of awful suspense 
between the fall and the crash was measured, the imagina- 
tion taking flight outstripped all bounds at once, and went 
beyond the mignty reality itself. 

Mr. Auldjo, in his Narrative of an Ascent to the 
summit of Mont Blanc in 1827, gives an interesting 
account of a storm, which he encountered. 

It was about three o'clock, and we had not quite arrived 
at the Grands Mulets, when a shower of sleet began to 
fall, and there was hardly time to reach our tent before it 
came down with great violence. It soom passed over; but 
as all of us were wet through, we changed our garments as 
quickly as possible, took a little refreshment, priming our- 
selves with brandy, and having packed up our things, 
prepared to depart. The first guides had already got 
upon the ice, when a second shower of sleet came on, 
agcompanied by tremendous flashes of lightning, and— 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder! not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers throvgh her misty shroud 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud. 

The hail beat down with great force, the shower being 
thick, and the stones of a very large size. I threw myself 
on the rock, and was covered with a sheet hastily unpacked ; 
under which, notwithstanding the beating of the hail, the 
wet, uneomfortable state of my clothes, and the thunder 
above, I almost immediately fell asleep, and continued so 
about a quarter of an hour, when I was startled by a 
dreadful clap of thunder right over me. I attempted to 
rise, but could not disentangle myself from the sheet ; 
the weight of the hail which had fallen upon it, and the 
awkward and dangerous position in which 1 was placed on 
the rock, rendered me incapable of extricating myself with- 
out assistance. I called to the guides, but none heard me; 
they had dispersed over the rock in search of shelter; and 
no voice answering mine, I became greatly alarmed, The 
storm began to abate, and, after having lasted twenty-five 
minutes, entirely ceased. I was soon extrieated from my 
unpleasant situation; and as it appeared likely to continue 
fine, we agreed to start off instantly. 

Appearances were, however, deceptive. While the 
party were upon the glacier, on their route from the 
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Mulet rocks to the foot of the Aiguille du Midi, the 
the storm recommenced with greater violence than 
before, precisely too at the moment when having 
missed the route by which they had ascended, (all 
trace of it having been obliterated by the new. fallen 
hail,) they got into the centre of crevices without 
number, and were obliged to stop. The guides went 
forward to explore, and fears were entertained that 
the party would have to pass the night there. 

Tremendous gusts of wind (says Mr. Auldjo,) now burst 
upon us, and the storm increasing every instant, compelled 
us to seek some place in tue glacier in which we could 
obtain shelter; following the foot-marks of the guides who 
had gone forward, we succeeded in finding a recess formed 
by the projection of a part of the glacier over a narrow 
ledge in the side of a deep crevice. Along this we moved 
with great care, and had just space to stand ina bending 
posture and in a row. I was wet through, and suffered 
excruciating torture from the cold, and the position I was 
obliged to remain in. 

The storm raged with most awful fury; the gusts of 
wind, the pelting showers of hail, accompanied by the 
most vivid lightning and peals of thunder, alternating with 
a perfect calm, were enough to appal the bravest of the 
party. We waited some time in this situation, when in 
one of those moments of calm was heard the loud halloo of 
one of the exploring guides, who was returning to us, and 
ealled to us to advance, for they had found the angle which 
we had so much difficulty in climbing up the day before, 
We soon joined him and his companion, who condueted ug 
to it. Nearly deprived of the use of my limbs, from the 
excessive cold and wet state of my apparel, I could scarcely 
walk; my fingers were nearly frozen, and my hands so 
stiffened and senseless that { could not hold my baton, or 
keep myself from falling. Supported by one guide, (the 
bank on which we were proceeding would admit of no 
more than two abreast,) 1 moved slowly forward, and in this 
state arrived at theangle. The only change which appeared 
to have taken place was on the neck or tongue below the 
cliff. The day before, it touched, or slightly rested on the 
wall, but the end of it had fallen in, so that there was some 
difficulty in getting to it from the last step in the wall, 
One or two of the guides betrayed evident signs of fear, 
for the black thiek clouds in which we were involved, 
caused a gloominess approaching to darkness, and which 
was actually produced in the gulf of fissure. The light- 
ning flashed every moment, immediately followed, or rather 
accompanied, by claps of thunder, showing its proximity 
to us, and the loud peal, rolling among the mountains and 
glaciers, reverberated with most terrific grandeur, shaking 
the broken masses of the latter in such a manner, that we 
dreaded, at every explosion, to be hurled into the deep 
crevice, or crushed by the fall of some part of the glacier. 

This was not a time or situation to remain in longer 
than was necessary for eutting steps in the wall, instead of 
those which had been injured; nor was it a position in 
which any attempt could be made to restore life to my 
hands, or animation to my body. I had now nearly lost all 
feeling, from the effeets of the eold; and being ineapable 
of making any exertion, I was lowered down to the guides, 
who were already on the ledge beneath the wall. At the 
very moment I was rocking in the air, a flash of lightning 
penetrated into the abyss, and showed all the horrors of 
my situation; while the crash of the thunder seemed to 
tear the glacier down upon me, I was drawn on to the 
neck of ice, and sat down until the other guides had de- 
scended. The hearts of two or three failed, and they 
declared that we must all perish; the others, although 
conscious of our awfully-dangergus position, endeavoured 
to raise the courage, and keep up the spirits, of the de- 
pressed. All suffered dreadfully from the cold; but, with 
a solicitude for which J shall ever be deeply grateful, they 
still attended to me in the kindest manner. They desired 
me to stand up, and forming a cirele, in the centre of whieh 
I stood, closed round me. In a few minutes, the warmth of 
their bodies extended itself to mine, and IJ felt much re- 
lieved; they then took off their coats, covering me with 
them, and each in turn put my hands into his bosom, while 
another lay on my feet. In ten minutes, I was in a state 
to proceed; we divided equally the last half bottle of 
brandy, and then moved down the neck of ice. 


By the time that the party got under the Aiguille 
du Midi, the storm abated, 
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POPULAR ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


HavinG, in the previous papers of this series, fully discussed the question of Life Assurance, and explained 
statement of the terms upon which Life Insurances are effected at the respective 
reference and comparison, thrown 
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LIFE ASSURANCE. No. VI. 


the principles upon which it is conducted in London, it only remains for us to furnish our readers with a 
London offices. This information we have, for the greater convenience of 
together in the following Table. 


FOR LIFE ASSURANCE IN LONDON. 





Annual Premium charged for the Assurance of £100 for the whole Period of a Male Life, at the Ages of 
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EASY LESSONS ON CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 
No. XII. 
Ossections. Part II. 


Or the objections that have been brought against 
Christianity, there are some which ordinary Chris- 
tians may learn enough to be able to refute for them- 
selves. There are others, again, to which learned 
and able men have found answers, but which the 
generality of Christians cannot be expected to answer, 
or even to understand; and, again, there are other 
objections which no man, however learned, and how- 
ever intelligent, can expect to answer fully, on account 
of the imperfect knowledge which belongs to man in 
this present life. For you are to observe, that when 
we speak of any one as having much knowledge and 
intelligence, we mean that he is so comparatively with 
other men; since the best informed man knows but 
few things, compared with those of which he is igno- 
rant; and the wisest man cannot expect to under- 
stand all the works, and all the plans of his Creator. 
Now this is particularly important to be kept in mind 
in the present case, because Christianity, we should 
remember, is a scheme imperfectly understood. What 
is revealed to us, must be (supposing the religion to 
be true) but a part, and perhaps but a small part, of 
the whole truth. There are many things of which at 
present we can know little or nothing, which have, or 
may have, a close connexion with the Christian reli- 
gion. For instance, we are very little acquainted 
with more than a very small part of the universe; 
of the whole history, past and future, of the world 
we inhabit; and of the whole of man’s existence. 

This earth is but a speck compared with the rest of 
the planets which move round the sun, together with 
the enormous mass of the sun itself, to say nothing 
of the other heavenly bodies. It is likely that all 
these are inhabited; and it may be, that the Gospel 
which has been declared to us may be but one small 
portion of some vast scheme which concerns the 
inhabitants of numerous other worlds. 

Then, again, we have no knowledge how long 
this our world is to continue. For aught we know, 
the Christian religion may not have existed a fifth 
part, or a fiftieth part, of its whole time; and it may, 
perhaps, have not produced yet, one-fiftieth of the 
effects it is destined to produce. 

And we know that as it holds out the hope of 
immortality beyond the grave, it is connected with 
man's condition, not merely during his short life on 
earth, but for eternity. 

Seeing, then, that Christianity, if true, must be a 
scheme so partially and imperfectly revealed to us, 
and so much connected with things of which man 
can have little or no knowledge, we might have ex- 
pected that difficulties should be found in it, which 
the wisest of men are unable to explain. And men 
truly wise are not surprised or disheartened at meet- 
ing with such difficulties, but are prepared to expect 
them from the nature of the case. 

The view which we have of any portion of a sys- 
tem, of which the whole is net before us, has been 
aptly compared to a map of an inland country; in 
which we see rivers without source or mouth, and 
roads that seem to lead to nothing. A person who 
knows anything of geography, understands at once, 
on looking at such a map, that the sourees and 
mouths of the rivers, and the towns which the roads 
lead to, are somewhere beyond the boundaries of 
the district, though he may not know where they 
lie. But any one who was very ill-informed might 
be inclined presumptuously to find fault with the 
map which showed him only a part of the course of 
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the rivers and ‘roads. And it is the same with any- 
thing else, of which we see only a part, unless we 
recollect that itis but a part, and make allowance 
accordingly for our imperfect view of it. 

There is much truth, therefore, in the Scotch pro- 
verb, that ‘‘ children and fools should never see half- 
finished works.’’ They not only cannot guess what 
the whole will be when complete, but are apt to pre- 
sume to form a judgment without being aware of 
their own ignorance. If you were to see for the first 
time the beginning of the manufacture of some of the 
commonest articles, such as, for instance, the paper 
that is now before you, you would be at a loss, if you 
had never heard the process described, to guess what 
the workman was going to make. And if you were 
to see the first beginning of the building of a house 
or a ship, you would be very unfit to judge what sort 
of a work it would be when completed. 

And the same holds good, only in a greater degree, 
in respect of the plans of Divine wisdom. So small 
a portion of them is made known to us, that it would 
be strange if we did not find many difficulties, such 
as man cannot expect to explain, in that portion 
which we do see. 

Although, however, you must not expect to be able 
to answer all objections that may be brought, you 
will be able, in proportion as you improve in know- 
ledge, and in the habit of reflecting and reasoning on 
the subject, to find satisfactory answers to many 
which at first sight may have appeared very perplex- 
ing. And in particular, you will find that some diffi- 
culties in the Christian religion, which have been 
brought forwards as objections to it, will appear to 
be, on the contrary, evidences in support of it. They 
may, indeed, still continue to be difficulties which you 
cannot fully explain, and yet may be so far from 
being objections against your faith, that they will 
even go to confirm it. 

For instance, the bad lives of many Christians, 
who profess to expect that Jesus Christ will judge 
them, and yet act in opposition to what He taught, 
and to the example He gave, is an objection which 
has often been brought forward by unbelievers, and 
which probably influences their minds more than any 
other. Here is a religion, they say, which professes 
to have been designed to work a great reformation in 
Man's character, and yet we find the believers in this 
religion living as if there were no world but the 
present, and giving themselves up to all the base and 
evil passions of human nature, just as the Heathen 
did. And besides those who are altogether careless 
and thoughtless about their religion, we find (they 
say) many who talk and think much of it, and pro- 
fess great Christian zeal, and who yet live in hatred 
against their fellow Christians, indulging in envy, 
slander, strife, and persecution of one another; and 
all the time professing to be devoted followers of One 
who taught them to love even their enemies, to return 
blessing for cursing, and to be known as his disciples 
by their love towards each other. 

Now it is certainly most mortifying and dishearten- 
ing to a sincere Christian to find that his religion 
has produced hitherto so much less improvement 
among mankind than he might have been disposed 
to expect from it. And you should consider deeply 
what a double guilt Christians will have to answer 
for, whose life is such as to bring an ill-name on their 
religion; and who thus not only rebel against their 
Master, but lead others to reject Him. But when the 
evil lives of so many Christians are brought as an 
objection against the Christian religion, you may 
reply by asking whether this does not show how un- 
likely such a religion is to have been devised by Man. 
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If you saw in any country the fields carefully ploughed 
and cleared, and sown with wheat, and yet continually 
sending up a growth of grass and thistles, which 
choked the wheat wherever they were not weeded out 
again and again, you would not suppose wheat to be 
indigenous, that is, to grow wild, in that country; but 
would conclude that if the land had been left to 
itself, it would have produced grass and thistles, and 
no wheat at all. So also, when you see men’s natural 
character so opposite to the pure and generous, and 
benevolent and forgiving character of the Gospel, 
that even after they have received the Gospel, 
their lives are apt to be quite a contrast to Gospel- 
Virtue, you cannot think it likely that such a Being 
as Man should have been the inventor of such a 
religion as the Christian. 

It is, indeed, strange that we should see men seek- 
ing to make amends for the want of Christian virtue 
by outward religious observances, and by active zeal, 
—often, bitter and persecuting zeal,—in the cause of 
Christianity; when the very Founder of our faith has 
declared that He abhors such conduct; so that such 
Christians in professing to be followers of Him, pro- 
nounce their own condemnation. This is certainly 
very strange; but it shows, at least, how strong 
Man's natural tendency is to that error; and it shows, 
therefore, how much more incredible it is that men 
should themselves have devised a religion which thus 
condemns them. All men, in short, who lead an 
unchristian life, (and especially Christians,) are bear- 
ing witness that Christianity is not likely to have come 
from men. 

And the same may be said of the absurd extrava- 
gancies into which some fanatical enthusiasts have 
fallen; and which have given occasion to unbelievers 
to throw ridicule on Christianity. There is nothing 
of this wild and extravagant character in our sacred 
books. On the contrary, their sobriety, and calmness 
of tone presents a striking contrast to what we see 
in some enthusiasts. So that their absurdities, in- 
stead of being an objection against the Gospel, are a 
proof, on the contrary, what a different thing the 
Gospel would have been if it had been the work of 
enthusiasts, 

To take another instance; it has been brought as 
an objection against Christianity that it has not spread 
over the whole world, It professes to be designed to 
enlighten and to improve all mankind; and yet, after 
nearly eighteen centuries, there still remains a very 
large portion of mankind who have not embraced it. 
All the most civilized nations, indeed, profess the 
Christian religion; but there are many millions uncon- 
verted ; and the progress of the religion among these 
appears to be very slow. This may be thought very 
strange and unaccountable; but at least it shows that 
the religion could not have been originally founded 
and propagated by mere human means. The nations 
professing Christianity are now far more powerful 
and intelligent, and skilful in all the arts of life, than 
the rest of mankind ; and yet though they send forth 
many active and zealous missionaries, the religion 
makes less progress in a century than it did in a few 
years, when it was preached by a handful of Jewish 
peasants and fishermen, with almost all the wealthy, 
and powerful, and learned, opposed to them. We 
cannot come near them in the work of conversion, 
though we have every advantage over them, except in 
respect of miraculous powers. And, therefore, we 
have an additional proof, that if they had not had 
such powers, they could not have accomplished what 
they did. 

Again, it is sometimes objected that our sacred 
books do not give any full and clear revelation of 
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several very interesting particulars which men would 
naturally wish and expect to find in them. For ex- 
ample, there is a very short and scanty account of the 
creation of the world, and of the condition of the 
world before the flood; there is little said about 
angels: and what is more remarkable, there is no 
full and particular description given of a future state, 
and of the kind of life which the blest are to lead in 
Heaven, All these, and especially the last, are very 
curious and interesting matters ; and being beyond 
the reach of Man to discover, it appears very strange 
to some persons that books professing to contain a 
divine revelation should give so very brief and scanty 
an account of them, and leave such anatural curiosity 
unsatisfied. 

Now this is a difficulty which you may hereafter, 
on attentive reflection, be able completely to explain. 
You may find gvod reason for deciding that this 
absence of all that goes to gratify mere curiosity, is 
just what might be expected in a revelation really 
coming from God. But you may perceive at once 
that it is not to be expected in a pretended revelation 
devised by Men. An impostor seeking to gain con- 
verts by pretending to have received a divine revela- 
tion, would have been sure to tempt the curiosity of 
the credulous by giving them a full description of 
matters interesting to human minds. He would 
have sought to excite their feelings and amuse their 
imaginations, by dwelling with all his eloquence on 
all the particulars of a future state, and on the nature 
and history of good and evil angels, and all those 
other things which are so scantily revealed in our 
Scriptures. And a wild enthusiast again, who should 
have mistaken his dreams and fancies for a revelation 
from Heaven, would have been sure to have his 
dreams and fancies filled with things relating to the 
invisible world; on which a diseased imagination is 
particularly apt to run wild, 

Even though you should be unable, therefore, to 
understand why the Scriptures should be such as 
they are in this respect, supposing them to come 
from God, you may, at least, perceive that they are 
not such as would have come from Man. In this, as 
well as in many other points, they are just the reverse 
of what might have been expected from impostors or 
enthusiasts. 

Lastly, it is worth while to remember that all the 
difficulties of Christianity, which have been brought 
forward as objections against it, are so far evidences 
in its favour, that the religion was introduced and 
established in spite of them all. Most of the ob- 
jections which are brought forward in these days, 
had equal force,—and some of them much greater 
force,—at the time when the religion was first 
preached. And there were many others besides, 
which do not exist now; especially what is called 
“the reproach of the cross;” the scorn felt towards 
a religion whose founder suffered a kind of death 
reckoned in those days the most disgraceful; and 
whose followers were almost all of them men of ob- 
scure station, of low birth, poor, unlearned, and 
without worldly power. 

Yet in spite of all this the religion prevailed. And 
that it should have made its way as it did, against so 
many obstacles, and difliculties, and objections, is 
one of the strongest proofs that it must have had 
some supernatural means of overcoming them, and 
that therefore it must have come from God, 





Ir is impossible to make people understand their ignorance ; 
for it requires knowledge to perceive it; and, therefore, he 
that can perceive it hath it not—Bisnor Tayor. 
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AMUSEMENTS IN SCIENCE. 
No. V. 
GEOMETRY. Parr 3. 


Aut triangles whose base and perpendicular are equal, 
are equal in their superficial contents, whatever may be 

Fig. 1. their angles : thus the 
triangles ABC, CDE, 
| and EFG, are equal 
\ \ to each other. 

To form two squares 
of unequal size into 
one square equal to 
both the original squares. Suppose the upper part 
of fig. 2 to represent two squares of unequal size : 

lay them close together, 

as in the engraving ; mark 
off the length of one side 
of the smaller square on 
the top of the larger, from 

Ato B; draw one line from 

B to c, and another from 

B to p; cut the pasteboard 

from B to p, and from B 

to c; remove the triangle 
ABD; place it with its 

side Ab against the bot- 
tom of the larger square, so that the line pa shall 
touch it, the angle a being to the left. If now the 
triangle nec is also removed, and placed with its 
side ec against the bettom line of the smaller square, 
it will be found that the five pieces of pasteboard will 
form a perfect square equal in its superficial contents 
to the two original squares, 


To make two small squares out of 


Fig 2 


k B 


c 


hig. 3 


+ 





in two directions, and the four pieces 
will form two smaller squares, each 
equal to one half the larger. 

To form a large circle, whose area 
shall be equal to two smaller circles. Suppose the two 
lines, ab BC, fig. 4, to represent the diameters of the 
two circles ; place them at right angles, as in the figure, 
Fig. 4 and connecting. the extremities, 

A— K form a right-angled triangle ; find 

the centre of the longest of the 

sides of this triangle; take this 

point as the centre of a circle which 

will pass through the angles of the 

‘ triangle: this circle will be equal 

“ in its superficial contents to the 

contents of two circles whose diameters the lines 
represent, 

To form a regular-shaped solid figure which shall 
exactly fit three different-shaped holes: namely, a 
round, an oval, and a square hole ;—a small cylinder, 

T whose height is equal 
to its diameter, will 
answer these condi- 
tions. It will pass 
through the circular 
hole in a direction 
parallel to its axis, 
through the square 
hole in a direction at 
right angles with its 
axis, an through the 
oval hole when the axis of the cylinder is at an angle 
of forty-five degrees, with the plane surface in which 
the hole is cut, 

To draw the are of a circle to pass through any 
three determinate points, if required, without the use 


7 
sf 


| square; cut it from corner to corner 
| 
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one larger: let fig. 3 be the larger 
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of the compasses, or 
any other similar con- 
trivance, and when the 
centre of the same circle 
is unknown. Suppose 
ABC, the three points 
through which the circle 
is to pass; cut a piece 
of pasteboard, wood, or any other solid substance, in 
such a manner, that when its angle is placed at a, its 
two sides shall pass through c and s. If now the 
solid body is moved along to the right and left, so 
that its strait sides keep close to, but never go beyond, 
the points p and c, the point a will trace an arc of 
the circle required. 


THE SCALE OF THE UNIVERSE. 

MAN can never attain, in the shape of conviction, a 
lively idea of his own position on the scale of the 
universe, unless he look with undistracted attention 
above and around him, and put forth all the energies 
of his intellect, with a view to explore the vast scheme 
of existence, of which he forms a part. As long as 
he confines his curiosity to the history of his fellow 
men, wondering at their progress from the tangled 
forest to the crowded city; shuddering at the san- 
guinary wars, foreign or domestic, of which almost 
every field on the globe has at one time or another 
been the theatre; poring over obsolete principles of 
philosophy and legislation, or devising new combina- 
tions for the regulation of transitory interests, so long 
will he remain unconscious of the much more exalted 
pursuits for which his faculties are destined. The 
little routine of each succeeding day leads him into 
notions altogether false, as to the real purpose for 
which life was given him. 

Looking upon the immediate objects of his avarice 
or ambition as exclusively worthy of his care,—his 
busy thought by day, his feverish dream by night,— 
he feels an exaggerated sense of his own importance, 
that precludes him from bestowing a single reflection 
upon the commencement, the termination, and the 
final issue of the sixty years,—an hour, nay, not a 
minute—of eternity,—-which are allotted to his share. 
Sometimes he falls into the opposite extreme. Tra- 
velling over the Alps or Andes, he grows pale at the 
lightnings, which reveal their peaks, crowned with 
the snow of past ages; he trembles at the thunders 
that shake the stupendous masses to their centre; 
and if the forked bolt shiver the rock on which he 
stands, what an insect he becomes in his own esteem ! 
Wrecked on the Scilly isles in the midst of a tempest, 
he beholds the billows of the Atlantic lifting their 
heads to the sky, and threatening to break down the 
bulwarks which nature and art have conspired to 
raise against their fury; he shrinks in idea to the 
rank of the cockle-shell, which the retiring wave 
leaves behind it on the shore.——Quarterly Review. 











Tue PROGRESSIVENESS AND FINAL PERFECTION OF OUR 
Nature.—It is delightful to contemplate the following 
passage in a private letter from that eminent philosopher, 
Sir Humphry Davy, to one of his early friends.—* We can 
trace back our existence almost toa point. Former time 
presents us with trains of thoughts gradually diminishing 
to nothing. But our ideas of futurity are perpetually ex- 
panding. Our desires, and our hopes, even when modi- 
fied by our fears, seem to grasp at immensity. This alone 
would be sufficient to prove the proGRESSIVENESS Of our 
nature, and that this little earth is but a point from which 
we start towards a PERFECTION of being.” 
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